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EVERY TUESDAY 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


SAILING THE 


PACIFIC IN A WINDJAMMER 


xAn Oldtime Ship and Its 


Young New Zealand Crew 


A FEW w eeks ago theC N gave news of some of the oldtime 
^ sailing ships which, in days before the war, engaged in a 
yearly race from Australia with cargoes of grain. One of these 
ships, the Pamir, manned by a young crew whose ages average 
21, has recently sailed into Wellington, New Zealand, after 
crossing the Pacific from Canada with 35C)0 tons of wheat. 


It was the twelfth crossing of 
the Pacific that this 2799-ton sail¬ 
ing ship had,made since she was 
seized as a prize of war in 1941, 
when, on August 8, she sailed 
into ■ Wellington, New Zealand, 
under the Finnish flag. 

A German-built ship of the 
great Hamburg yards of Blohm- 
and Voss, the Pamir was 
launched in 1905 to carry nitrate 
from Chile. The 1914-18 war 
brought her into the hands of 
Britain, then to Italy, and finally 
into the possession of that cele¬ 
brated Finnish sailing-ship 
owner, Captain Erikson, of Marie- 
hafnn in the Baltic. 

Averaging , 15 knots, the 
Pamir has maintained a record 
wartime' service across the 


Pacific, under the New Zealand 
flag. Her tall, swinging sails have 
slipped out from Wellington and 
in fifty-nine days have appeared 
o.t San Francisco. Laden 
heavily with wheat, the Pamir 
has done the return voyage in 
forty-eight days. 

Her New Zealand master. 
Captain Champion, reports 
almost upeventful voyages 
through the lonely reaches of the 
Southern Pacific. One Japanese 
submarine looked at the stately 
Pamir without firing a shot, and 
the ship’s most exciting experi¬ 
ence was a terrific hurricane off 
Rarotonga, when £2000 damage 
was done to the elaborate rigging 
and sails. 

On her last voyage all the crew 


A Tale of Two Giraffes 


^ BRAINWAVE Of little 10-year- 
old Katherine Buchan, of' 
Edinburgh, has been the means 
of raising nearly £300 for the 
Edinburgh Zoo toward the pur¬ 
chase of another giraffe. 

On most of Katherine’s zoo 
visits her preference was to call 
on George, the giraffe. Then, five 
years ago, it was discovered that 
Gteorge was becoming lonely and 
must be provided, with a wife. 
Finding a wife for George proved 
a very costly project, so visitors 
were invited to subscribe towards 
the cost. But before his expected 
mate arrived George became ill 
and died. 

When Katherine recovered 
from this loss, she expressed the 
desire to give the zoo her own toy 
giraffe, also called George. Mrs 


Buchan told the zoo authorities 
of her daughter’s offer, and, 
thinking nothing more would be 
done, had almost forgotten the 
matter when the secretary 
replied that they would be happy 
to accept Katherine’s offer of her 
toy giraffe. 

This much-fondled toy, which 
had cost a modest Is Gd, was 
placed in a case at the tea-room, 
together with a collection box 
and a card telling visitors of little 
Katherine’s sacrifice, and as a 
result £281 has been raised. 

Giraffes are expensive animals 
to buy, but when a favourable 
opportunity comes, the money 
raised by Katherine’s humble toy 
giraffe will be very helpful in 
getting another real live one for 
the Edinburgh Zoo, 


of the Pamir were New 
Zealanders excepj; . the Danish 
sailmaker, and their average age 
was twenty-one, the youngest 
being sixteen. Forty New Zea¬ 
land lads applied to Captain 
Champion for places on the 
Pamir when only three openings 
were available. 

Everything on board the Pamir 
is done by hand. It takes ten of 
the crew to turn her capstan, 
and two minutes is the time 
allowed to scale the masts 188 
feet above the keel level. This 
graceful sailer of the Pacific is 
not, howevei', a wooden ship— 
she has an iron hull and even 
iron masts, and two anchors 
weighing about a ton and a half 
each. 

One day a week the Pamir’s 
crew keep as holiday, playing 
games along the broad decks. 
Their food is varied and good, 
for the ship is now fitted with 
refrigerators, and Captain 
Champion believes that the ship 
is seaworthy for the next ten 
years to carry many shiploads of 
food for the world’s people. 

Old sailors maintain that the 
finest training for a life at sea is 
to be had under sail. The young 
New Zealand crew of the Pamir 
will be the envy of countless lads 
who are taking to the sea for a 
career. 


Youth's Own 
UNO 

DECENTLY Scouts and Guides 
of many countries met in 
good will gatherings.. Above, a 
few of over 6000 European 
Scouts at a huge camp in 
Belgium are seen using Ger¬ 
man army portable wireless 
apparatus. Below, Guides 
wearing national costumes are 
enjoying a camp sing-song in 
Knole Park, Sevenoaks. 




NEWSPAPER relates how re¬ 
cently a South African lady 
arrived in England and went to a 
restaurant, where she was told by 
the waitress that the dishes were 
“Corney or toad.” The lady 
turned pale at the thought that 
English people were reduced to 
eating toads, so the waitress 
hastened to explain that she 
meant Cornish Pasty or Toad-in- 
the-hole. 

Certainly toad would not be a 
toothsome morsel, for his skin 
gives off an acrid secretion which 
can cause the lips of dogs to foam 
if they meddle ivlth him. But 
apart from his uneatable quality, 
poor old toad has a o.uite unde¬ 
served bad name, and all sorts of 
nonsensical tales have been told 
about him. He is supposed to 
represent everything that is dis¬ 
gusting and detestable, though 
he is harmless and even usefuL 


Amazing stories used to be told 
of how he could live for years 
entombed in rock or coal. The 
C N has often shown how false 
these stories are. What happens 
is that when Toady is young and 
small he sometimes creeps into a 
hole,, lives on the Insects that 
come into the hole, and then, 
poor chap, grows too big to get 
out again! He can, however, 
survive for a considerable time 
without food. 

Despite his bad name he was 
made the hero of a play that has 
long been very popular with 
young people—^Toad of Toad 
Hall, the dramatisation by A. A. 
Milne of Kenneth Grahame’s 
famous story. The Wind in the 
Willows. Kenneth Grahame’s 
story dates from 1904, when he 
used to relate Toad’s adventures 
to his four-year-old son Alastair 
at bedtime. 


Antiquity s Soap Ration 


'J'he cutting-down of the soap 
ration would have caused 
little distress to our ancestors. 
The Jews of the Old Testament 
had a form of soap; the early 
Germans had one, and the 
ancient Romans obtained the 
secret of the process from them. 
Soap would have been used in 
Roman Britain, but tve cannot 
suppose that either the Saxons 
or the poor under the Norman 
and Plantagenet kings ever saw 
any. Tjie first record of the 
manufacture of, soap in England 


dates from the 14th century, and 
it seems certain that the product 
was made, as in Roman days, 
from goats’ tallow mixed with 
the ash of burnt beech trees. 

Olive oil gave the French soap 
a century earlier than us, but it 
was not until Leblanc’s soda pro¬ 
cess was established in England 
in 1824 and another Frenchman, 
Chevreul, solved the mysteries of 
soap’s other constituent, oils, 
about 100 years ago, that soap 
was made on a big scale. It was 
even taxed in- Britain until 1853. 
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The Supreme Commander 
Tells the Story 

^ ENERAL Eisenhower, the great American Supreme Commander 
of the Western Allied armies in the war, has now made 
his own report on the vast military operations from D Day to 
VE Day. It is an international document addressed to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff who appointed him, and future 
historians in both the U S and this country will regard it as the 
authoritative record of the campaign in Western Europe. 

This report is publi.shed by the 


200 Years of 
Banking 

Y^e do not as a rule associate 
the manufacture of linen 
with the practice of banking, but 
it. was linen which was the foun¬ 
dation of the British Linen Bank 
of Edinburgh, which is celebrat¬ 
ing the two hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of its origin on July 5. 

To encourage manufacturing 
after the ’45, the Government 
offered a bounty,- on home-made 
linen, and to help to secure this 
a Scottish company was formed. 
Granted a Royal Charter, this 
company hoped “ to secure the 
quiet of the rest of the island,” 
and by the introduction of in¬ 
dustry to Scotland, to - help the 
inhabitants, who were • far too 
prone to listen to the “restless 
and ambitious views of their 
chiefs and to join readily in in¬ 
surrections and rebellions against 
the Government.” 

The British Linen Company, 
as it was called, was given power 
to make and deal in linen. The 
company obtained the latest in¬ 
formation from Holland, and set 
up a bleaching' field at Saltoun 
(now Salton) in East Lothian, 
and the enterprise prospered. 

■With the cessation of the 
bounty in 1754, trade slumped, 
but slowly recovered. The issue 
of promissory notes payable on 
demand was found helpful in the 
trade, and as the issued notes cir¬ 
culated farther and farther 
afield it became clear that the 
company was of more service in 
this than in manufacturing. In 
about 1763 a gradual withdrawal 
from trading began, until finally 
the company ■ ceased all manu¬ 
facture and became a bank. 

This bank anticipated modern 
banking conditions by over 160 
years, for in 1785 women clerks 
were employed, and some served 
upwards of thirty years! 

The Bible in Three 
New Languages 

T AST year three new languages 
were . added to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s list, 
bringing their total up to 764. 
All three were for West Africa. 
The Gospel of St Mark was 
published in Bassa of Nigeria, 
St Matthew in Baouli, and St 
Luke in Mano. 

The dialect of Bassa spoken in 
Nigeria differs from the Bassa 
spoken in Liberia and the 
Cameroons. The translation was 
made by the Revd G. Curry, who 
found a language which had 
never been reduced to writing. 
He w'as assisted by two natives. 

Baouli is becoming a trading 
language along the whole of the 
Ivory Coast of Africa; and Mano 
is the tongue of a tribe in Liberia, 
the Negro republic of West 
Africa. f;. 


Stationery Office at 23 6d as a 
book of 80,000 words. Incident¬ 
ally it contains a complete 
answer to those writers who have 
recently been criticising the 
generalship of our Pield-Marshai 
Montgomery. These critics have 
suggested, among other things, 
that Lord Montgomery. was too 
slow in capturing the city of 
Caen, a key position in the Battle 
of Normandy, whereas the Ameri¬ 
cans were making spectacular 
advances elsewhere. Now General 
Eisenhower writes that: “With¬ 
out the great sacrifices made here 
by the Anglo-Canadian armies 
in the brutal, slugging battles, 
first for Caen and then for 
Falaise, the spectacular advances 
made elsewhere by the Allied 
forces could never have come 
about.” 

A Mighty Bastion 

The Germans were 'desperately 
anxious to hold on to Caen 
because it was for them a bastion 
defending both the crossings of 
the River Seine behind them 
and the flying-bomb launching 
sites on the Channel coast. So 
they piled up masses of their 
reserves at Caen. Yet everything 
went according to plan, says the 
Supreme Commander, and Mont¬ 
gomery’s men crossed the Seine 
15 days before they had been 
expected to. \ 

General Eisenhower states that 
one of the chief reasons for the 
great Victory was Allied air 
- activity in the months before 
D Day. The Germans’ plane-pro¬ 
ducing factories and their plants 
for producing petrol and oil were 
smashed by Allied bombers: and 
the destruction of 74 bridges and 
tunnels in France made it im¬ 
possible lor the Germans to bring 
up their reinforcements fast 
enough after the. Normandy 
landings. He tells of the almost 
heart-breaking decision he had 
to make in ordering these bomb¬ 
ings in France, for he knew it 
must mean loss of life to our 
French friends. But it had to 
be done, and the French people 
themselves have approved the 
decision. 

The Team Spirit 

This book describes the 
.miracles of organisation that 
made swift victory possible, and 
throws light on such outstanding 
events as Arnhem and the 
Ardennes counter-offensive. The 
General emphasises how he and 
his British Allies worked together 
in perfect harmony, saying: 

“Within my own headquarters 
the American and British 
personnel worked harmoniously 
together, obliterating all distinc¬ 
tions of national outlook in their 
zealous service in a single 
organisation, while on the field 
of battle the men of the Allied 
armies fought shoulder to 
shoulder under my supreme 
control.” 


The Lone 
Raider 

gxoRiES of supreme heroism in 
the war continue to come to 
light. , For a deed which took 
place in 1941, the V C has been 
awarded posthumously to Squad¬ 
ron Leader Arthur Scarf,- RAF, 
an old boy of King’s College 
School, Wimbledon. 

Two days • after Japan had 
bombed Pearl 'Harbour some 
Japanese aircraft raided Butter- 
worth airfield, Malaya, and 
destroyed all except one Blen¬ 
heim of 62 Squadron, just as the 
machines were about to leave for 
a bombing raid on, a Japanese 
base in Thailand. The plane that 
escaped was Squadron Leader 
Scarf’s. Though it would have 
been reasonable for him to have 
abandoned the raid on the enemy 
base, he decided to make the 
attack alone, so as to hearten 
the remainder of his squadron, 
who were standing helplessly 
watching their planes- burning. 

On his lone raid Scarf was bril¬ 
liantly successful, in spite of 
great opposition. But he was hit, 
very badly. Undaunted, he con¬ 
trived to set his course for home, 
fighting an evasive action until 
he reached the Malayan border. 
At Alor Star he made a forced 
landing without causing injury to 
his crew, and, although he was 
taken to hospital as quickly as 
possible, he died soon afterwards. 

A Rose For Rent 

"YY^hen Lord Knollys presented 
to the Lord Mayor of 
London recently a rose in pay¬ 
ment of rent he was taking part 
in a ceremony which a Knollys 
had not performed, it is believed, 
since 1407. 

He was meeting an obligation 
which the City Corporation had 
imposed on his ancestor. Sir 
Robert Knollys, in 1379, because 
he had erected- a bridge across 
Seething Lane, in the parish of 
All Hallows, to join two houses 
he owned-* there. Sir Robert 
fought under his friend, thfe 
Black Prince, and was a famous 
leader of the Free Companies in 
the French Wars, and evidently 
thought he could infringe the 
City’s building laws when he at 
last settled down. 

The City asserted its rights, 
and it was agreed that he should 
pay every St John Baptist Day 
a quit-rent of a freshly-cut red 
rose. 

After the ceremony had long 
lapsed it was revived in 1928, 
parishioners of All Hallows, 
Barking, by the Tower, headed 
by their vicar, the Revd “Tubby” 
Clayton, founder of Toe H, duly 
presenting the rose. 

Electricity Rationed 
in New Zealand 

JJecause of the unusually dry 
summer and autumn in New 
Zealand there has been a serious 
shortage of electricity which is 
generated by harnessing the 
■Waikato River. 

■This river, the largest in North 
Island, is the outlet from Lake 
Taupo, which has an area of 
238 square miles. 

Because the water level in the 
lake is exceptionally low, there 
has not been enough water flow¬ 
ing down the river to turn the 
wheels in the power-houses at ’ 
full capacity. 

So the million New Zealanders 
in North Island have had their 
electric supplies rationed. 
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World News Reel 


HELPING HAND. Twenty 
members Of the Youth Hostels 
Association from Britain have 
been working 5000 feet up in the 
French Alps between Gap and 
Briangon, converting a farm¬ 
house into a youth hostel. More 
British youth pioneers are going 
to work on other Continental 
hostels. 

The first passenger planes pur¬ 
chased from Britain by a European 
country were five Vickers Viking 
passenger planes ordered by 
Danish Air Lines. 

% 

A vessel that served in the war 
as a magnetic minesweeper is 
noil) being used in the Channel 
Islands on an inter-island 
service. 

SUCCESS. It is estimated 
that the film Henry V will run 
in New York for a year. Uno 
delegates saw its first showing.. 

A stone from the old Abbey at 
Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, is- to 
be used in the building of St 
Edmunds Church at San Marino, 
USA. 

The Russian chess team beat 
the British by 14 points to 6 in 
the radio match played in Lon¬ 
don and Moscoio. One of the 
British players scored a great 
loin over the Soviet champion, 
M. Botvinnik. 


BON JOUR. The crew o€ the 
famous Continental boat-train, 
the Golden Arrow, recently met 
for the first time at Calais the 
French crew of the Fleche D’Or, 
the train which carries Golden 
Arrow passengers to Paris. ' The 
crews exchanged gifts. 

A radio-telephone service has 
recently been established between 
Gibraltar, Madrid, and London. 

A concert conducted by Tos¬ 
canini at the Scala Theatre, 
Milan, OH ' June 24, and broad¬ 
cast by the BBC, marked the 
60th anniversary of the great 
conductor’s first appearance with 
the baton. 

INVASION. A Chilian and a 
Peruvian will attempt to swim 
the English Channel this 
summer. 

Godfrey _ Tearle, 62-Vear-ola 
British actor, has been chosen to 
play the part of .Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in a new Hollywood Dim 
about the atom bomb. 

M. Georges BidauU, leader of. 
the MRP, and the new Prime 
Minister of France, has formed 
a Government from three parties 
—M R P, Communist, and 
Socialist. 

UNO STA5IP. A special stamp 
is to be issued by the Austrian 
Government to , commemorate 
United Nations Day, June 26. 


Home News Reel 


PRIZE FLIGHTS. As prizes 
in an essay and, poem competi¬ 
tion for junior members of the 
Air League of the British 
Empire, there are to be 30 free 
flights from London to the 
Channel Islands. 

Mr Phillip 'Wills recently broke 
his own British gliding height 
record when he was launched 
from Long Mynd, Shropshire, and 
reached a height ol 15,300 ft. He 
landed 77 miles away, near Cardiff.' 

• A farmer ploughing in a field 
at West Row, near Mildenhall, in 
Suffolk, unearthed 34 rare pieces 
of silver ware, including a beauti¬ 
ful tray, of the days of ancient 
Rome. 

VOLUNTEERS- A number of 
Italian prisoners-of-war in 
Britain have volunteered to 
stay here another year doing 
agricultural work. They will be 
released from their prisoner-of- 
war status. ■ 

The Dickens Museum of manu¬ 
scripts, first editions, letters, and 
relics is now open again at 
Doughty Street, Bloomsbury, 
London. The exhibits were evacu¬ 
ated for safety during the war. 

A feature of a road safety ex¬ 
hibition at Birkenhead was a 
model car in which motorists 
could test their skill. 


FIRST WOMAN DENTIST. 
The first woman president of the 
British Dental Association is 
Mrs Lilliam Lindsay, who was 
Britain’s first and only woman 
dentist 51 years ago. She is 70. 

The Government’s new National 
Health Service Act is intended to 
come into full operation from 
April 1, 1948. 

By last April the number of 
workers engaged in Britain’s ex¬ 
port industries had increased to 
246,000 above the mid-1939 level. 

ABOUT'TIME! It is expected 
that two million clocks ' anc^ 
watches will be produced in 
Britain this year. The output 
for next year will be five million. 

Some 1724 civilians—merchant 
seamen, entertainers and many 
others who did great work during 
the v/ar—were in the King’s 
Birthday Honours List, part two. 

An Advisory Council for the 
Salvation Army is to be set up 
within the next 12 months. 

A test has been made in the 
Thames with a boat fitted with 
a Jet-propelled outboard motor. 

A Chester firm of grass experts 
possess an album of specimen 
grasses and clovers over 100 years 
old but still retaining their 
original colours. 


Youth News Reel 


CORNWELL BADGE WIN¬ 
NER. Canadian Scout Lawrence 
Summers, of the 1st Richards 
Landing ’Troop, Ontario, has 
been av/arded the Cornwell 
Badge. Crippled in his legs and 
feet since birth, he has en¬ 
deavoured to enter fully into 
the life of a normal boy, taking 
part in all his ’Troop’s activities, 
and even playing football as a 
goalkeeper. 

The inspecting officer at the 
Annual Inspection of^ the 1st 
Largs Company (Ayrshire), B B, 
was Sir James Simpson, who had 
served as a boy in the ranks of the 
Comnany. 


Mrs Handley, wife of the 
padre of Tristan Da Cunha, 
hopes to start a Guide Company 
and Broionie Pack on this lonehj 
mid-Atlantic outpost of the 
Empire. Mrs Handley teas 
formerly Guide District. Com¬ 
missioner for Cdckermouth. 

GROWTH OF THE B B. The 
present session has seen the 
addition of 171 new companies to 
the strength of the Boys 
Brigade—-143 in the United 
Kingdom, and 28 overseas. 

A ’’ Good Turn Day,” during 
which each Scout was out to per¬ 
form as mariy Good Turns a.s 
possible, w-as ar feature of a recent 
Sheffield Scout 'Week. 
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FIRST MAORI 
NAVAL OFFICER 


SNOW IN A USTRALIA 


Tt is winter now in Australia, and 
■*- recently wide stretches of the 
mountainous country of south¬ 
east Australia—Victoria and New 
South Wales—were covered hy a 
thick blanket of snow, and tem¬ 
peratures fell to 17 degrees. In 
the Cooma district, south of Can¬ 
berra, the Federal Capital of 
Australia, roads and the railway 
were blocked by big snowdrifts. 


The Children’s 
Promise 


iJiHOusANDS of children in St 
Paul, Minnesota, have pro¬ 
mised, at their schools, to do their 
best to save food so that the 
hungry may be fed. This is the 
promise they have made; 

:■ I hereby agree that I will eat 
all the food on my plate; loill 
take only the bread that I can 
eat; luill help to keep our garbage 
pails empty; luill ask my parents 
to help prevent food 'luaste; and 
ivill continue to do this until 
children in other countries get 
sufficient food so they may live. 


Little Red Cloak in the Sand 


[p'OR the first time in the history 
of the Service a young Maori 
has been commissioned in the 
Royal Navy. He is Sub-Lieut¬ 
enant Para Bennett, 20-year-old 
son of the Bishop of Aotearoa. 
New Zealand. 

Sub-Lieutenant Bennett joined 
the Navy for war service some 
two years ago, and has since 
served in the United Kingdom. 
His promotion adds to the unique 
war record of Bishop Bennett’s 
family. Six sons on active service 
overseas in the ' Second World 
War have all won commissions 
from the ranks, four serving with 
the N Z E F, one with the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force, and one 
with the Royal Navy. A seventh 
son also acted as a medical 
officer with the Army in New 
Zealand. 


Jn the inland areas of Australia, 
in dry parts where only the 
hardiest shrubs can live, there is 
a glorious trailing plant known 
as Sturt’s Desert Pea. It has a 
brilliant scarlet flower about 
three inches long. Now. the 
Australian aborigine has his own 
fairy stories, just as we have, 
and one of them concerns this 
lovely red flower. 


In the long ago. they say, in 
the Dream Time of the black 
people, there lived a beautiful 
maiden. She was betrothed to a 
young warrior of the tribe and 
they loved each other very dearly. 
When the warriors went out to 
fight, this lovely young girl, 
wearing a red cloak of parrot 
feathers, would follow a little 
way, and then wait for her own 


warrior to return. She had 
promised him that she would 
always wait there till he came 
and his first sight of her would 
always be the red cloak of parrot 
feathers. 

One day the warriors took their 
spears and shields and set off to 
settle a tribal dispute. Long and 
hard was the battle, and long 
the maiden waited. Sunset 
followed sunrise, and still she 
waited, taking neither food nor 
drink; but there was no sight of 
the absent warriors. Her people 
came to her and begged her 
to return to her mia-mia (bark 
shelter) but she refused to break 
her promise, and remained. 

Alas, word came to the tribe 
that all the warriors, including 
the girl’s lover, had been slain. 


With grief and fear they went 
to the well-known place where 
she had always waited, but none 
could see her lonely figure against 
the skyline. 

They could not find her; but 
at the trysting-place grew a 
patch of strange and beautiful 
new flowers—red, like a red cloak 
spread across the yellow desert 
sand. 


THE MARTINS 
COME HOME 


Faithfully, she had kept her 
promise, and, waiting, had died 
there, so the kind Byami, father 
of Spirits, had turned her into a 
lovely flower v/hich white people 
call Sturt’s Desert Pea. That is 
why the flower looks just like a 
red cloak, spread, as if the owner 
had fallen. And in the middle is 
the little black head, face down¬ 
ward in the sand! 


An Ancient Gatehouse 
For the Nation 


^■’he 600-year-old Gaiehouse of 
Cartmel Priory in North 
Lancashire has been presented to 
the National Trust by Major R. 
O'Neill Pearson and his brothers. 
Together with the parish church 
it is all that remains of the 
ancient Augustinian priory. 

At the dissolution of the mon¬ 
asteries, four of the canons of the 
priory and eight of their yeomen 
were hanged there without trial 
for their resistance to the agents 
of King Henry VIII, who sought 
to remove the corn from the 
monastic tithe barns. The priory 
and its lands were given to a new 
owner who pulled down all the 
priory buildings save the gate¬ 
house, and would have pulled 
down the priory church, too, if 
the parishioners had not pro¬ 
tested vigorously that it was also 
their parish church. 



]]^^ 0 ST of the houses and farms 
which comprise the little 
Yorkshire village of Draughton. 
near Skipton, are mellowed with 
their years. 

House-martins seem to hold a 
preference for this peaceful 
village, and some had built their 
nests for years in the corners of a 
bedroom window of a cottage 
owned by an elderly couple. When, 
a» few years ago, this couple 
decided to decorate their cottage, 
the owner, unwilling to disturb 
the nests, painted around them. 
Whether the martins really 
appreciated this coat of paint or 
not, they deserted the place until 
this year, when they have again 
taken up residence. As the 
owners like to have the birds 
around no more decorating will 
be done until the martins have 
completed their present plans. 


A Cornish Catch 


YOUNG basking shark measur¬ 
ing 17i feet long was landed 
recently at Cawsand. 

Basking sharks are the largest 
members of the shark family in 
the North Atlantic, and are not 
uncommon off the west coast of 
Ireland. 

These creatures, black in 
colour, and attaining to some¬ 
thing like 40 feet in length when 
fully grown, are absolutely harm¬ 
less, but have a voracious appe¬ 
tite for herring, mackerel, and 
the like. A laden herring or pil¬ 
chard net . is particularly attrac¬ 
tive to these monsters, so there is. 
little wonder that their flesh is 
rich in vitamins, and that the 
liver of a basking shark will sup¬ 
ply a ton of oil. 


COCONUT CREAM 


The Queen Elizabeth Demobilised 

Little tugs busily nosing the biggest liner in the world to her berth at Southampton recently. 
She has now finished her wartime service of transporting troops and is being fitted out as a 
peacetime passenger ship by Clydeside shipworkers—over a thousand of them—who have been 

specially brought to Southampton for the task. 


A FTEii many years of research a 
coconut cream has now been 
perfected, and substantial quan¬ 
tities of this rich new cream, 
tinned, will shortly he on the way 
to Britain from Samoa. 

The cream, which can be u.sed 
lor ice creams, mayonnaise, choco¬ 
late, and for feeding children, 
tastes richer than cream from 
cows’ milk. It contains 42 per cent 
of fat and 4 per cent of protein in 
comparison with dairy cream’s 40 
and 3 per cent. 


SEEDS OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


An Italian Boy’s 
Proud Feat 


The Agile Goat 


DEVOTION TO 


DUTY 


gEEDs from a hundred-year-old 
American beech tree, grow¬ 
ing on the down platform at 
Stroud Station, have been taken 
" back home” for planting in 
America by G Is tvho used to sit 
in its shade. 


The tree is a species uncommon 
and difficult to grow in this 
country and is the survivor of a 
plantation of trees which became 
engulfed in the building of the 
station. 


What Is a Unicorn? 


^HE Lion and the Unicorn on the 
Royal Arms dominated the 
saluting base at the Victory 
Parade. Most of us have seen a 
live lion, but what is—or was— 
the unicorn? 

It was an animal mentioned by 
ancient Greek and Roman 
writers as living in India, uni¬ 
corn being Latin for one horn. 
Indeed, the first unicorn ever 
drawn was that engraved on a 
seal by one of the skilled en¬ 
gravers of a forgotten dynasty of 
the Indus valley; and according 


to Mr W. H. Riddell, the anti¬ 
quarian, it was a made-up animal 
that the engraver never saw. The 
engraving shows the body of an 
Indian water buffalo and a horn 
of a saddleback antelope of the 
Sudan. Moreover, the horn, single 
instead of double, is fastened on 
the head in tlie wrong way, pok¬ 
ing forward instead of 'lying 
backward. But it is a very fine 
engraving, and supplies aii ex¬ 
planation, if not the right one, of 
the familiar unicorn, a myth 40 
centuries old. 


\ NiNE-YEAPv-OLD Italian school¬ 
boy recently had the won¬ 
derful experience of conducting 
the full orchestra of the Rome 
Opera House at a concert given 
before 2000 people. For two 
hours the young conductor, 
Plerino Gamba, conducted this 
orchestra of grown-up musicians, 
and at the end of the concert the 
audience gave him the greatest 
applause that had been heard at 
the Rome Opera House for years. 

So enthusiastic were hundreds 
of the audience after the per¬ 
formance, crowding round Pierino 
to congratulate him and give him 
flowers, that his friends had to 
take him into a shop to escape 
them. 


^ RAILWAY goods wagou contain¬ 
ing small arms ammunition 
suddenly caught Are with seven 
other wagons on the sidings at 
Stretton, Burton-on-Treijt, re¬ 
cently. The cartridges were 
liable to start exploding with the 
heat at any moment and .shoot 
their bullets off in all directions, 
but in spite of this danger, work¬ 
men coupled the blazing wagon to 
an engine and it was driven to a 
place of safety, where, if It ex¬ 
ploded, It could do no .serioms 
damage. There the flames were 
put out by the Fire Brigade. 


goME of the beautiful White 
Rocky Mountain Goats have 
at last been captured and success¬ 
fully removed to one of the 
American Nature Reserves. 

The Rocky Mountain Goat is 
one of the shyest, fleetest, and 
most agile of creatures, so agile 
that he can keep his footing on 
a mere knife-edge of rock, and 
defy anyone to follow. 

These specimens were captured 
by lassoing from heights above. 
When thus roped the hunters 
hauled them into crates, and 
that itself was a two-man job. 
The goats are happy in their new 
home. 


An Electric Holystone 


OLD VIC’S TRIUMPH 


rpiiE Old Vic Theatre Company 
recently completed their suc¬ 
cessful six weeks’ season in New 
York, where they played before 
crowded and enthusia.stic 
audiences. Gross receipts for the 
season were about £76,000. They 
have been Invited to play for a 
season In Moscow next year, and 
they may tour the Dominions. 


gAiLORS Of H M S Theseus are 
pleased with their labour- 
saving electric deck-scrubber. It 
is as easy to use as a home 
vacuum-cleaner. They simply 
plug in the flex and push the 
cleaner round the deck which it 
both scrubs and cleans. 


This is much easier than the 
traditional method of holyston¬ 
ing the deck. A holystone is a 
flat piece of soft stone, usually 
sandstone, smooth on one side, 
and with a depression on 'the 


other to receive the handle or 
stick with which it is pushed to 
and fro over the deck which is 
first wetted and sprinkled with 
sand. Owing to the shortage of 
holystones ■ during the war, 
sanded canvas was often used. 

The name "holyston'e ” is 
thought by some to come from 
the old custom of scrubbing the 
deck of a ship in readiness for the 
Sunday service, others think it 
came from' the stone being porous 
and full of holes. 
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Young Pageant Performers 


A scene at the Pageant of Kentish history at Chilham Castle, near 
Canterbury, this week. The young performers are taking the 
parts of children ofthe Diggesfamily in Cromwell’s time. Seebelow 

Chilham’s Two Thousand Years 


The ancient castle at Chilham 
in Kent, a link with our his- 
toiy for many centuries, is to be 
the scene of a pageant on July 5, 
when players from nearby vil¬ 
lages will take part in episodes 
from the story of East Kent. 

Sir Dudley Digges, an owner of 
the castle at the time of Crom¬ 
well and remembered as the 
founder of the annual race at 
Paversham quaintly named Old 
Wives Lees, will be portrayed by 
Sir Edward Hardy, chairman of 
the Kent County Council. Ap¬ 
propriately, the part of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, once a Kent representa¬ 
tive in Parliament, will be taken 
by Mr E, P. Smith, the present 
M P for the Division, who is well 


The Freedom of the City 


JjAtely, in steady succession, 
great men have proceeded to 
the ancient Guildhall to receive 
the freedom of the City of 
London. Such presentations are 
the occasion for splendid cere¬ 
monial, carried out in the 
tradition which only ancient 
London City knows; but the 
majority of presentations of the 
City freedom are made quietly, 
with little ceremony. 

In days of old a freeman of a 
city had the right to share in its 
government, and to enjoy certain 
material privileges. To some ex¬ 
tent this still applies in the City 
of London, because only a free¬ 
man (providing he is othenvise 
qualified) can stand for the office 
of Lord Mayor, Alderman, 
Common Councilman, or for any . 



iTALrS 

Opportunity 

E very, Englishman will greet 
with a cheer the decision of 
the Italian people to strike out 
again along the paths of freedom 
which Mazzini and Garibaldi 
blazed over eighty years ago. 

Who blew the breath of life into her 
frame : 

Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi : 
three : 

Her Brain, her Soul, her Sword ; 
and set her free 

From ruinous discords, with one 
lustrous aim ... 

George Meredith’s salute to the 
great men who made modern 
Italy will be echoed by those 
who would welcome a remade 
Italy among the nations of the 
world—purged of the stains of 
Fascism and renewed in body 
and soul to serve democracy. 

The traditional friendship of 
England w'ith Italy suffered 
heavy blows during the days of 
Mussolini, but we have now a 
new chance of reforging the old 
links and making new ones. To 
travel through this land of 
blue skies and historic cities is 
still a liberal education which 
should be the birthright of all. 
Here is the land of the master 
painters and builders. Out of 
this country have come the 
finest gifts which minister to the 
souls of men. 

That is the Italy which w'on 
for herself a notable place 
in the affections of all civilised 
men. The tall towers of her 
cities, the paintings on the walls 
of village churches, the great 
masterpieces in the galleries, are 
part of the world's possessions 
which Italy displays to those 
who come seeking inspiration. 
That is the land which has stirred 
more minds and hearts than any 
other. Garibaldi stirred the 
youth of Italy to join him in 
striking for the freedom of 
Italy. Will the youth of the new 
Italy rise to hew heights of 
daring for their lovely land, a, 
daring which will turn from 
aggression and hatred, and guide 
its energies in the ways which 
gave Italy her proud place among 
the nations ? 

Italy is the mother of the 
Western nations. From it 
came the authority of the Roman 
power which first gave to Europe 
a sense of law and order. From 


rft« Childreu’i 

Rain in July 

Jf the first of July be rainy 
weather, 

Twill rain more or less for four 
weeks together. 

Old Lancashire saying 

A shower in July, when the corn 
begins to fill, • 

Is worth a plough of oxen and 
all belongings theretill. 

Channel Islands saying 

St Swithin’s Day, if thou dost 
rain. 

For forty days it will remain ; 

St Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 

For forty days twill rain nae 
mair. North-Country saying 


Remembering 
the Fallen 

W" are glad that the Govern¬ 
ment have arranged, with 
the King’s approval, that the 
Sunday before November ii 
(unless November ii or 12 should 
be a Sunday) should be Remem¬ 
brance Day, for it will draw 
together those who mourn the 
fallen in two wars. 

The epic struggles of 1914-18 
and 1939-45 were, in effect, one 
war against an enemy that sought 
to enslave the world, and they 
must be considered together. 

On an appointed Sunday in 
November every year, in the 
churches, at the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall, and at countless war 
memorials throughout the 
country, people will gather in 
thankfulness and in memory of 
those men and women who paid 
with their young lives the price 
of final victory and freedom. 


JUST AN IDEA 
In Cervantes' words. By the. 
streets of " by and by ” one 
arrives at the house of " never.” 



Under the Ec 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If the average 
rainfall is a 
drop of water. 


J^ESTAURANTS Supply bread on 
request. Instead of on a 
plate ? 

COUNTRYMAN says there is some¬ 
thing he likes about a wet day. 
A nice fire, perhaps. 

'0 


A 

Regatta Days 
at Henley 

By the C N Sportsman 

Qne of the most colourful scenes 
of pre-war days was the 
Royal Regatta at Henley, where 
rowing men from all parts of the 
world .competed in the eight 
events. This regatta is revived 
on Wednesday, July 3, when the 
first heats will be rowed. 

Henley Royal Regatta dales 
back to 1839, and is the most 
important amateur rowing com¬ 
petition of its kind. The con¬ 
trolling body is the Stewards, 
who see that the rules of 
amateurism are rigidly observed. 
All the rules, in fact, are much 
the same as those drawn up by 
the Amateur Rowing Association, 
which was not formed until 1862, 
so the Henley Stewards and the 
A R A work together. 

The competing, crews mostly 
come from Universities and 
Public Schools in this country, 
and from similar institutions 
abroad, and all races are rowed 
over the Thames course of one 
mile 550 yards, always against the 
stream. This year there have 
been entries from places as far 
away as Uruguay, Norway, and 
Australia, but none of the five 
titles won by foreign crews in 
1939 will be defended. 

It is for the Diamond Sculls 
that most entrants from overseas 
will row, and there are men from 
Norway, America, France, and 
Australia eager to win this race 
from our own contestants. The 
more experienced eight-oar crews 
row for the Grand Challenge 
Cup, won in 1939 by the Harvard 
University crew from the U S. 
This. race always holds proud 
memories for Oxford, for in 1843 
a crew won this race with only 
seven oars after a member of the 
crew had fallen ill immediately 
before the race, no substitute 
being allowed. The Ladies Plate 
is the prize for-which the eights 
from the Public Schools enter. 


Young Malta 



The G C island is famous for its lace 
and embroidery, and these young 
Maltese beginners are learning the 
first—and most essentia!—part of 
their craft, to thread the needle. 


That “ihz anti-Christian forces 
of sc-'uiarism, materialism, 
and ignorance have never in 
modern history been more 
menacing ” is one of the state¬ 
ments in a recent report of a 
Commission set up by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to inquire 
into the Church of England’s 
educational affairs. 

The Commission recommend 
the formation of an Educational 
Council, organised in five de- 

nnrf.ment«* one tn deni with the 


Church of England’s primary and 
secondary schools: another to 
deal with the home and Sunday 
schools; a third to be responsible 
for Youth; a fom'th for Adult 
Education; and a fifth to deal 
with the Training Colleges. The 
new Council ' would be directly 
responsible to the Church 
Assembly. 

The Commission also suggest 
the formation of advisory groups 
on Christian education through 
the drama, films, and music. 


known as Edward Percy, the 
playwright. The script has been 
written by the present owner of 
the castle. Captain Somerset de 
Chair. 

But the villagers themselves 
are taking part too. A local gar¬ 
dener, Mr W. Brice, will be Julius 
Caesar, and Mr Read Gillett, a 
young farmer, will be the Roman 
tribune, Laberius Dorus, who was 
killed during the fighting at Chil¬ 
ham nearly two thousand years 
ago, and whose grave lies on the 
slope opposite to the castle. 

Chilham Castle, with its Nor¬ 
man keep and its historic asso¬ 
ciations, is indeed an appropriate 
setting for this pageant of East 
Kent. 


corporate office in the City; and 
material privileges still include 
the maintenance, clothing, and 
education of orphans of freemen 
at the City of London Freemen’s 
' School, Ashtead Park, Surrey,, 
and certain other acts of bounty 
'for those who fall on bad times. 

Freemen of the City of London 
admitted without the inter¬ 
vention of a Livery Company 
may transmit the freedom to 
their children (at 21) who arc 
born after admission, and to any 
apprentices bound to them. 

Freemen sign their names in 
the City’s great book kept for 
that purpose, and they are pre¬ 
sented with a parchment scroll 
recording the honour, also a book 
of Rules On The Conduct Of 
Life. 

In the case of distinguished 
people the scroU is sometimes 
■presented in an elaborate casket, 
and a sword of honoui* is given 
too. When Lord Cunningham, 
Lord Alanbrooke, and Lord Portal 
received the City freedom at the 
Guildhall, the Lord Mayor prof¬ 
fered to each of them a sword 
which, nearly 150 years earlier, 
and on the same spot, had been 
presented to Lord Nelson. Each 
initiate, in turn, placed his hands 
upon the sword as a token of the 
sword of honour which is being 
made for him by a master crafts¬ 
man. 


the Eternal City of Rome 
Christianity has spread to every 
corner of' the world. Can we 
look again to Italy to give the 
world fresh and wonderful sur¬ 
prises in beauty and truth ? 
Much will depend on the younger 
generation now growing up in 
Italy, many of whom are now 
going home after working as 
prisoners-of-rvar in this country. 
Here they have learned some¬ 
thing of our good will towards 
their country and of our desire 
for Italy to rise again among the 
nations of the world. 


^LL countries are trying to save 
the food situation. Why 
not get a different one ? 


Boy Scout has made his own 
chicken run. Our dog makes 
ours I 
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^^ewspoper 


Religious Drama 

■yiiE Religious Drama Society 
is making a great effort 
to extend the use of the drama 
iis a means of expressing Christ¬ 
ian Truth in the world of today, 
by presenting religious plays of 
high technical competence and 
spiritual value. They have 
appealed for wider public support. 

“ There is,” the Society says, 
1 ‘ a magnificent opportunity both 
of conveying a spiritual interpre¬ 
tation of life and of cultivating a 
finer and more, sensitive taste 
through the production of reli¬ 
gious drama.” 

The C N hopes that this appeal 
vill be widely supported. With 
uroper direction the stage, and 
the screen, can be the means of 
depicting those spiritual truths 
j.ve need so much today. 

TO LIBERTY 

gpiRiT, or Shadow ! Whereso¬ 
e’er thou art— 

Whose pitying countenance has 
. watched for ages, [of heart. 
With most indulgent tenderness 
Our growing foibles, through 
their thousand stages ; 

Now,, when wild Want assails, 

, and Faction rages, 

-\nd the unbridled Vices round 
us start, 

KVhen Power with Right a social 
conflict wages, 

.\nd the worn patriot half re¬ 
signs his part; 

! in this agony of life and fame, 
urn not aside ; veil not thy 
glorious face ; 

Slight not our weakness now, O 
Liberty ! 

,But, terrible in action as in name. 
Bend on thy foes that brow 
of awful grace ; 

pl.ook, and they wither ; speak, 
and they shall die ! 

Siy Aubrey deVerc, tvho died 
on July 5 just zoo years ago 


^'tor's Table 

^ can live on fish alone, 

says a writer. It is all cod, 
S 

JT is still far from easy to leave this 
country. But impossible to take 
it iviih you. 

- ’ 

Yngineers arc boring for oil in 
Notts. . If they don’t find it 
fey will be in a hole. 

0 

flYHEN you say Cheese the lip move¬ 
ments produce a smile. Saying 
lore Cheese produces a frown. 



,OME towns are demanding bus 
shelters. Can’t they supply 
ases with umbrellas ? 

0 

^UE best items in British meals are 
obtained from our own soil, 
’.dares a newspaper. No wonder 
tople say the British have grit. 

0 

'he newest hats for ladies have 
holes in the top. So that 
eople can talk through them ? 


THINGS SAID 

HTiiE education of the child has 
suffered greatly because of 
the application of austerity to 
the schools. Classes have been 
too large and equipment poor. 
Headmaster of Sandringham 
Modern School, East Ham 

'J'liE British Commonwealth 
group, with its humanity, 
disinterestedness, and experience 
of human government, *has. a 
great responsibility in bringing 
peace to Europe. 

General Smuts 

Jt is wonderful the way the 
British people are denying 
themselves to see that more 
supplies , will be available for 
Europe. They can buy what 
they like here. If there is any 
other way vve can help Britain 
we will do so. 

Mr de Valera, Prime 
Minister of Eire 

'J'iiE English are a simple, 
kindly, generous people. 
George Buchanan, Under¬ 
secretary for Scotland 

^.\RY Tudor said “ Calais ” 
was written on her heart. 
From now on " England ” is 
written on our hearts. 

M. Hubert Defachelles, 
Mayor of Calais 

Shakespeare Place ? 

.■yiiE rebuilding of blitzed Lon¬ 
don should afford • the 
authorities a chance of remedy¬ 
ing a scandal. Foremost of all 
onr names is that of Shakes¬ 
peare, yet not a single street, 
square, court, alley, place, or 
thoroughfare of any kind in 
central London has that illus¬ 
trious name for its title. Spenser 
and Milton are equally unnoted 
in the same famous area. Many 
changes have been made by the 
London County Council of late 
years in the description of our 
highways and byways so that 
confusion may be avoided—but 
none that introduces our noblest 
surname. 

An opportunity is at band for 
those who name the new streets 
that are to rise, to commemorate 
at last the greatest of our 
immortal countrymen. Better 
still, why not give the name 
Shakespeare Place to the Thames- 
side site of our new National 
Theatre ? 

WON’T WASH 

"YBB soap ration has been reduced, 
btU Peter Puck does not seem 
to mind. This is what he thinks : 
Now soap is scarce, they talk of 
plans 

By which hard water they can 
soften. 

For me there is an easy way— 
But then I’m naughty, so they 
say— 

My answer is to wash less often. 

The Basic Virtue 

RUTH is', the bond of union and 
the basis of human happines.s. 
Without this virtue there is no 
reliance upon language, no con¬ 
fidence' in friendship, no security 
in promises and oaths. 

Jeremy Taylor 
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Feudal Castle in a 
Modern Role 

’^UE romantic Story of a medieval stronghold playing its part in 
modern war has just been revealed. The stronghold is 
Tattershall Castle, which for 500 years has looked out on the 
Lincolnshire fens. It was built in 1440 by Baron Cromwell, 
Lord High Treasurer to^Henry the Sixth. 


The British Love 
Their Music 

'J'liE British love music, and 
taste ■ for the good variety 
has grown rapidly during the 
recent years. We have first-class 
composers and singers, too, and 
many more are waiting to be dis¬ 
covered. 





A WHIRLING 
FUNNEL STRIKES 

YyiNDSOR, Ontario, has suffered 
from one of those occa¬ 
sional freaks of nature which 
bring disaster in their train. The 
other day that quiet Canadian 
town, which is almost on the 
American border, was hit by a 
tornado which overturned houses, 
picked up motor-cars', and killed 
or injured many people. 

A tornado has been described 
as a whirling funnel. What hap¬ 
pens is this. A tornado begins in 
the clouds of a thunderstorm, 
where the air whirls at such a 
rate that it forms itself into an 
enormous black funnel, the taper¬ 
ing end of which, at the bottom, 
gradually descends to the ground 
belov/. The top of a tornado is 
generally about half a mile in 
width. Its base, is only a few 
hundred feet across. 

This gigantic whirl travels for 
a distance of from five to 50 
miles at a speed varying from 20 
to 40 miles an hour, but the 
speed of the wind circling within 
the funnel is as high as 200 miles 
an hour. The tornado therefore 
snatches and sucks up trees, 
buildings, and human beings 
which happen to lie in its path. 

In parts of America subject to 
tornadoes, the inhabitants build 
dU!?oiits for refusre. 


The Royal Court in Downing Street 


UMBER 10 Downing Street is 
known throughout the world 
as the official home of the British 
Premier. But there is another 
building in that little street off 
Whitehall with a title to fame. 

Since 1833 this building has 
been the office of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
It was damaged by enemy action 
in 1940, and had to be vacated, 
but the other day the Judicial 
Committee returned. 

The Judicial Committee ol 
the Privy Council is tlie King’s 
own Court, and it serves not only 
Great Britain for ecclesiastical 
appeals but the whole of the 


Briti.sh Commonwealth and 
Empire. If anyone of His 
Majesty’s subjects overseas 
thinks that he has been denied 
justice iu the civil courts where 
he is living, he may present a 
petition to the King, who refers 
the petition to his Privy Council, 
and they in turn ask for a 
ruling from their Committee. 

This Committee is called upon 
to resolve all kinds of difficult 
problems, which often have to be 
considered in the light of the 
varying laws and traditions of 
the Dominions and the Colonies. 

It is, in effect, the final court 
of appeal to the King. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A sailor of ri M S Theseus, which 
recently visited Bergen, making 
friends with two young Norwegians 
who are wearing national costume. 


Part of its war¬ 
time service was to 
take into safe keep¬ 
ing the Natural His¬ 
tory collection of 
the British Museum. 

When, after Dunkirk, 
attacks by German 
' parachutlsts_^ were 
feared, the Castle 
was occupied by • 

Gordon Highlanders, 
who would have 
sallied out from the 
ancient walls to 
fight, and v.fOUld per¬ 
haps have defended 
the w'alls themselves, ■ 
had the enemy come. 

Later, Tattershall 
Castle found itself 
on one of the direct routes 
taken by our bomWs going to 
Germany, and, to avoid the risk 
of bombers at night colliding 
with the castle tower, which is 
112 feet high, red lamps were 
placed each night at its corner 
turrets. Thus did the castle 
become one of the few places per¬ 
mitted to show lights during the 
blackout. Bomber pilots, return¬ 
ing from Germany, looked out for 
these friendly lights, which were 
often the first sign to them tliat 
they were reaching home. The 
castle's war effort was rounded 
off by the Home Guard using it 
as an ob.servation point. 

Tattershall Castle survived the 
war, but some years before it iiad 
been in danger of disappearing 
altogether from Linepinshire; for 


there was talk of ,rich 
Americans buying it, 
taking it down piece 
by piece, shipping it 
across the Atlantic 
and building it up 
again there! Fortu¬ 
nately for England 
the Marquess Curzon 
acquired it and 
carried out restora¬ 
tion work on it, and 
bequeathed it, with 
Bodiam Castle in 
Sussex, to the 
National Trust. 

The Americans 
coveted Tattershall 
Castle because it is 
perhaps the best ex¬ 
ample in England of 
a fortified dwelling-house built 
when the feudal system was 
beginning to pass away and the 
grim feudal castle was giving 
place to the' sort of fortified 
mansion which we know as 
Tudor, being built for the con¬ 
venience and comfort of its 
inmates as well as for tlieir pro¬ 
tection in times of strife. Tatter¬ 
shall Castle, of which little 
remains other than the massive 
square keep, lias handsome 
windows—instead of the- mere 
.slits of older castles—and it is 
celebrated for the excellence of 
its brickwork. And some of its 
walls are 16 feet thick! 

Now this fine stronghold ol 
15th-century brickwork has added 
an exciting 20th-century chapter 
to its story. 


A restful scene in the village 
of Harberton in Devonshire 


Happily, there are signs that 
people of enterprise realise this, 
and intend to cater for it. Here 
are two of the latest Instances. 

The Covent Garden Opera 
Trust have announced that they 
intend to produce operas by 
British composers, with mostly 
Briti.sh artistes, also that any 
foreign operas performed will bo 
sung in English. Before the war 
operas at Covent Garden were 
mostly by foreign composers. 

Plans have been prepared for a 
Metropolitan Music Centre in 
Regent’s Park, London, which 
will provide large and .small con¬ 
cert lialls in a garden setting. The 
negotiating body have suggested 
that the site should be handed 
over to the Arts Council for use 
as a' national music centre. A 
decision in the matter rests with 
the Government. 

Britain and Norway 
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Good Samaritans to 
the Animals 

Co long as men pay tribute where it is due, there can be no end- 
ing to recital of the good work done during the war. One of 
the best stories of good work well done which has come our way 
is Salute to the National Animal Guard, by Christopher Stone. 


The C N has more than once 
referred to N A R P A C 
(National ARP for Animals 
.Committee), but this little shih 
ling book, a sort of special 
“ thanking ” book as the author 
calls it, is the first to give a 
rounded picture of its work. 

In the summer of 1939, when 
war already seemed inevitable, 
the thoughts of millions of 
people turned anxiously on what 
would happen to the animals 
during big-scale air attacks. A 
vast problem was here, for it 
was estimated that this country 
had some six or seven million 
cats and dogs, 56 million poultry, 
and more than 37 million farm 
animals: or, in other words, 
about twice as many domestic 
creatures as people. 

Quite apart from humane 
questions, the nation’s food 
supply was involved. Under the 
wing of the Ministry of Home 
Security, the work of various 
animal welfare societies and 
other interested parties was co¬ 
ordinated, and a committee set 
up. N A R P A C was born. 

Its work began immediately, 
and, generally speaking, followed 
the ARP plans made for the 
people. 

The Animal Guards 

In November 1939 a broad¬ 
cast appeal was made for volun¬ 
teers ready to give any service 
which would be needed during 
air raids. The appeal was a 
moving one and highly success¬ 
ful: within a few days more 
than 40,000 joined up as 
National Animal Guards. 

Wearing the familiar white 
armlet, with blue cross in red 
circle, these Guards quietly but 


efficiently went about their self- 
imposed tasks during the raids— 
leading horses to relatively safe 
places, caring for temporarily- 
lost cats and dogs, rescuing pets 
from danger, rendering First Aid 
to wounded animals, and stand¬ 
ing by to protect the public 
from panic-stricken creatures. 

Three Million Pets 

In January 1940, because of 
the certainty that air raids 
would mean vast numbers of 
stray animals, the registration 
of domestic pots was started, 
and soon hundreds of thousands 
of them were supplied with iden¬ 
tity discs. At one time there 
were three million on the regis¬ 
ter, and 'their numbers included 
ducks and goats, monkeys and 
bears, and .even a lion cub. 
There were some' distinguished 
names on the roll, too, such as 
Winston Churchill and Mont¬ 
gomery, names which admirers of 
the great war leaders had be¬ 
stowed on their kittens and 
puppies. 

The blitz gave N A R P A C 
and the Animal Guards their 
opportunity, and they did not 
fail. Their record is one of great 
efficiency and a fine disregard of 
danger: it is necessary to think 
only of an injured Alsatian at 
bay, • or trapped horses being 
released from burning stables, to 
realise the courage needed. Now, 
the war job done, N A R P A C 
is continuing as a peacetime 
organisation under the name of 
The National Registration of 
Animals Service, which has pub¬ 
lished this tribute to its war¬ 
time parent. It has earned the 
good wishes of all who love ani¬ 
mals. And their name is legion. 


Bedtime orner 


WEATHER Wise 

When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 

When the weather is warm. 
We must not storm; 

But be thankful together. 
Whatever the weather. 


The Catch of the 
Season 



The Conceited Fly 

FLY that happened to 
alight on a horse’s back 
became very conceited, and 
cried out: 

“See what a fine fellow I 
am to travel at such a great 
rate!” 

Later, when the horse 
stopped, the fly flew on to the 
tread of a motor-car tyre. 

It had juSt time to exclaim: 
“I must indeed be clever to 
raise such a dust as this,” 
when the part of the tyre 
where it stood touched the 
ground, and the foolish fly 
was crushed. . 

It is stupid “to be conceited. 


TOPSY-TURVY 

If the butterfly courted the bee. 
And the owl the porcupine; 
if churches were built in the 
sea. 

And three times one were nine; 
If the pony rode his master. 

If buttercups ate the cows. 

If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried by the mouse; 
if mummy sold a clothes-prop 
To a gipsy for half-a-crov/n ; 

If a gentleman were a lady— 
The World v/ould be upside 
down! 


The Claws IN THE 
Balance 

By the C N Astronomer 

J^iBRA, the celestial Scales or 
Balance, is one of the least- 
known constellations of the 
Zodiac, and yet it is one of the 
most interesting. 

The name Zodiac was used be¬ 
cause all its constellations were 
either animals or living beings. 
Zodiac being akin to Zoology. 
Some 2000 years ago the stars of 
Libra formed part of the constel¬ 
lation of Scorpius, the Scorpion; 
they were known as the Claws. 

These stars may now be identi¬ 
fied with the aid of Jupiter, 
which may be recognised in the 
south-west as soon as the sky is 
dark enough. Jupiter is second 
in apparent brightness to Venus, 
which is further to the right and 
at a lower altitude. The stars 
of Libra are to the left of 
Jupiter and almost due south, its 
two chief stars. Alpha and Beta, 
being shown on the star-map. 

Both Alpha and Beta-in-Libra 
are of third, or medium, magni¬ 
tude and a long way apart. 
Alpha still being known by its 
ancient name of Zuben el 
Genubi, meaning the Southern 
Claw, while Beta is known as 
Zuben el Chamall, the Northern 
Claw. These claws came to be 
lopped off the celestial Scorpion 
to form Libra, the Scales, 



through Julius Caesar having the 
Calendar reformed into what is 
known as the Julian Calendar. 


Julius Caesar caused the re¬ 
moval of the old errors,' which 
had made the dates of festivals 
and events become seriously out 
of place. In consequence the 
present month of July com¬ 
memorates Julius Caesar, 
although July was known 
formerly as Quintilis, or Fifth 
Month, just as September is the 
Seventh Month from March, 
which was then the First Month 
of the Roman Year. In addi¬ 
tion, the Romans introduced 
Julius Caesar, symbolically into 
the Zodiac region of the sky, 
where he was represented as 
holding a pair of scales, or 
balance. The great Claws were 
taken from Scorpion and became 
the Balance of Caesar, who had 
“ balanced ” the Calendar so well, 
though not quite perfectly. 
Later on, Julius Caesar vanished 
from, the sky, leaving only the 
gigantic Libra as a memento. 

The two chief Stars of Libra 
are themselves of much interest. 
Through binoculars Alpha may 
be seen to be composed of two 
stars, one of third and the other 
of sixth magnitude, but they are 
not physically connected. The 
brighter star is a sun radiating 
about 20, times more light than 
our Sun and from a distance of 
about 60 light-years; while the 
smaller star is about 90 light- 
years distant. 

Beta is about 360 light-years 
distant, that is some 22,784,000 
times farther than our Sun. It 
is a great helium sun which 
radiates nearly a thousand times 
more light and heat' than our 
Sun. The other stars of Libra 
are too faint to be seen on these 
twilight nights. G. P. M. 
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Bareback Rider 

Miss Betty Atkinson, riding “Jipp” and winning the Children^: 
Jumping Class at the Great Harwood Show. She gave a wor.- 
derfui display of bareback riding. 


The Pirates Come to Town 


gEVENTY - FOUR Lanarkshire 
schoolchildren recently put 
on their own show at the Theatre 
Royal, one of Glasgow’s largest 
theatres. 

The children are pupils of 
Hamilton Academy, where for 
the past 12 years the school choir 
has staged a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. Formerly the performance 
was given in Hamilton Town 
Hall, but later they took over 
Hamilton Hippodrome Theatre 
for a week.’ This year Major 
David Anderson, rector of the 
school, suggested they should 
book a Glasgow theatre and see 
how their show, the Pirates of 
Penzance, could compete with 
professional shows at other city 
theatres. 

A week was fixed, and so 
strongly did the enterprise of the 
school appeal to the Glasgow 
public that, except for a few of 
the cheaper seats, the entire 
house was booked up a week 
before the first night. 

In the past art students at the 
school had painted the scenery 
for the shows, but the back-cloth 
required for the vast stage of the 
Theatre Royal was too big for 
them. However, they applied all 
the make-up and moved the 


props. Costumes were provided, 
but the girls designed their own 
hats, and were busy with needle 
and thread adjusting the cos¬ 
tumes to fit. 

The show had been in re¬ 
hearsal for ten months, but at no 
time did it encroach on school 
hours. Between four and five 
o’clock every Friday was practice 
hour, and as the day of the public 
performance approached, there 
were brief rehearsals during 
play intervals. 

The proceeds of the show go to 
the school funds, from which 
generous donations are made to 
charities. Part of each year’s 
takings have been devoted to im¬ 
proving the school sports field, 
which, at one time little more 
than a stretch of marshland, has 
been drained and re-planned with 
money raised by these perform¬ 
ances until today it is one of the 
finest sports grounds in Scotland. 

Your Summer Holiday 

TY^ill you please tell your news¬ 
agent, well in advance, when 
you are going away from your 
home for your summer holiday so 
that he can reserve your copie.s 
of Chiidren’s Newspaper until your 
return. 


giAM, which has re¬ 
cently been in the 
news because of the 
death of its young king, 
and of the succession of 
his 18-year-old brother, 
Phumiphon Aduldet, is 
one of the happy coun¬ 
tries in the . Far East. 

Generally known now 
as Thailand, this little 
Asiatic country east of 
Burma has some of the 
friendliest and most 
peace-loving people on 
earth. British soldiers who have 
been in Bangkok, the capital, 
since,the Japanese aggressor was 
turned out, tell of the pleasant¬ 
ness and culture of its people, its 
prosperity, and, above all, its 
success in overcoming distinc¬ 
tions of race. Bangkok’s in¬ 
habitants include mostly Siam¬ 
ese, Chinese, and Europeans, and 
all live together in harmony, with 
no separate quarters, as occurs 
frequently in Oriental towns. 


For Siam 

The shops of Bang¬ 
kok, our soldiers say, 
are full of good things. 
As Thailand is 95 per 
cent an agricultural 
country, food is plenti¬ 
ful; but one can buy 
cameras, toys, watches, 
cloth and silk, tyjie- 
writers—indeed, almost 
anything, although 
Japanese in origin. 

Thailand has a long 
history, and an ancient 
culture. Their monarchs 
used to live in Oriental splen¬ 
dour, and their buildings, es¬ 
pecially their temples, were 
lavish in fine carvings and deli¬ 
cately fashioned statues. Witli 
all this behind them, the people 
of modern Thailand have built 
an up-to-date civilisation. 

The Siamese had no love for 
Japan, though they acquiesced in 
her aggression. Their desire is to 
be friendly towards everybody, 
especially the British. 


A New Boy King 
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Real Friends in Need 

■^HE last day of June marked the close of the wartime work of 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit. But work such as these 
splendid people dp, and always have done when the world is in 
trouble, does not stop just like that. 


The Unit was re-formed in 1939, 
on the outbreak of the late war, 
to help where it could, just as it 
was formed for the 1914-18 War, 
and helped then where it could. 
That phrase, “help where it 
could ” sounds modest enough, 
but the Friends, as we all know, 
are not merely good people— 
they are efficient people. 

The world, in its present need,- 
is not going to lose the services 
of the men and women who com¬ 
pose the Friends’Ambulance Unit. 
The Unit is .to be transferred 
to what one of their brilliant 
young men told the CN,- with 
true Quaker modesty, w'ould be 
“more qualified organisations.” 
The younger Friends who are still 
committed to National Service, in 
which work with the Unit has 
always been included, will go into 
newer, smaller, and different 
bodies. One of these will be the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit Post- 
War Service. 

This body has important plans 
for the future. The only one so 
far fully projected is an inter¬ 
national reconstruction scheme 
for Finmark, the most northerly 
province of Norway, where the 
Nazis carried out some of their 
“scorched earth ” policy. Kero 
150 Friends soon will be at work, 
replacing with wooden houses the 
homes destroyed by the Germans, 
and restoring good life for a very 



t/om child must have 
long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and gain as Nature 
intended. When stomach 
upsets rob her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ will soon put 
the little one at ease. 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts as a gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where depend upon it 
because it is so mild and 
harmless. Keep ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 

OF 

HAGHESIA’ 

• *Milk of Magnesia* is iite trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 


important section of Norway’s 
small population. The Norwegian 
Ministry of Recon.struction is 
sponsoring- the scheme, and 25 
young men from Britain, between 
the ages of 18 and 25, are going 
out, to join others from Norway 
itself, from Sweden, the USA, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and other 
countries. 

Their work will take about five 
years, and will be 300 miles with¬ 
in the Arctic Circle. Why can¬ 
not the local population them¬ 
selves help just now? Because 
this is their fishing season, and 
all the skilled men are needed for 
that. 

The Unit this year has been 
doing a grand job in many fields, 
with 150 workers in Germany, 40 
in France, 120 in China, 40 in 
Austria, 70 in Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and the Dodecanese, 40 in Italy, 
and smaller groups in Syria, 
India, and Abyssinia. It would 
be impossible to enumerate their 
activities, but the broken peoples 
whom they have helped and com¬ 
forted and strengthened, with¬ 
out regard to race, colour, creed, 
or politics, know what these 
grand and inexhaustible Friend.s 
have meant to their live.s. 

Youth has its 

DAY 

gAiURDAY wiil be a memorable 

one for more than 7000 
young people from England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales, for then they 
meet at Wembley Stadium in a 
display that typifies the progress 
of Youth. 

Arranged by the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation 
and the Stadium authorities, this 
National Festival of Youth will 
bring together most of the 
voluntary Youth organisations 
associated with the Council, the 
programme opening at three 
o’clock' with a March Past, at 
which the Duchess of Kent is 
taking the salute. 

The most spectacular items are 
the display of Physical Training 
.by 800 boys and the Keep Fit 
demonstration by a simiiar 
number of girls. All these young 
people have been trained in small 
groups, and will actually perform 
together for the first titpe on 
Saturday, sornething novel in 
displays of this kind. More 
Physical Training and Keep Fit 
displas’s will be given by members 
of the Armed Forces. 

Dances and Games 

Almost as spectacular will be 
the National Dances, performed 
on a reconstruction of the Village 
Green. Dances of Britain, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, and other 
nations will be‘given, and the 
Youth of Scotland will be assisted 
in their Reels and Flings by the 
pipers of a Scots regiment. There 
are many other items like fenc¬ 
ing, football, hockey, and horse¬ 
manship—all by arrangement 
with the governing bodies of the 
pastimes. 

W'nen the day at Wembley 
ends - more than 7000 young 
people will have shown what 
voluntary Youth organisations. 
Education authorities, and even 
Factories (where training is 
organised) can do to encourage 
the building up of healthy bodies 
and alert minds. 
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'J'liE boys of St Paul’s School will 
assemble hopefully on 
Thursday for their Apposition, 
the equivalent of Speech Day. 
For art Old Boy will be joining 
them—an Old Boy who has be¬ 
come their hero. He is Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
who, the boys hope, will carry a 
Bishop’s Remedy as well as his 
baton. 

At the school Monty will unveil 
a brass plaque in the Board 
Room to commemorate the part 
that St Paul’s School played in 
the defeat of Germany. The 
school was the headquarters of 
Shaef (Supreme Headquarters of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces) 
and it was here that the invasion 
of the Normandy beaches was 
planned. After that ceremony 
the boys hope that the Bishop’s 
Itemedy w'ill be asked for and 
given—a welcome tonic. For the 
Remedy is a holiday. 

In the will of John Colet, who 
founded the school in 1509, is a 
rule that only at the request of a 
bishop can a holiday be given— 
hence- the name of Bishop’s 
Remedy. When Lord Mont¬ 
gomery visited the school on a 
previous occasion he assumed the 
privilege of a bishop and asked 
for the holiday, which was 
granted. As he smilingly pointed 
out, there was “ nothing in the 
will to say that the bishop must 
be present in person. ” 


PREPARED PROM PRIME RICH BEEF 


Independence The Atom Philosopher 
Day 


'J’lioucii theTJ S and Britain are 

closer friends than ever 
before in history, no American 
forgets the Fourth of July, 1776, 
when his forbears broke away 
from England by the adoption 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. On every 
anniversary of this great day 
Americans celebrate the act of 
separation. 

“We, the representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled,” Tlioma.s 
Jefferson’s famous document 
declared, “appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of onr intentions, 
solemnly publish and declare that 
these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be. Free and Inde¬ 
pendent States.” 

The Invisible Bond 

This .solemn act and deed, 
under July 4, 1776, concerned the 
thirteen original English colonies 
in America — Massachusetts, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
York, New Jersey, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Rhode Island, and Con¬ 
necticut. It was not until seven 
years later that Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence 
of the United States. 

As in the case of the self- 
governing Dominions, history ha.s 
proved that independence, with a 
common ancestry and the same 
ideals of freedom, justice, and 
good will, is the finest bond 
between nations. In short, it is 
the invisible bond of the spirit 
which counts. Th6 celebration of 
America’s Independence Day is 
no cause for our humiliation. 
Rather is it a beacon light of the 
sort of progress which, in the long 
run, makes for the general good 
of mankind. 

Lord Montgomery’s 
Remedy 


NTor even the memories of two wars can obscure the name anti 
influence of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz, the 300th anniver¬ 
sary of whose birth falls on July 1. For he was a good German,, 
and a good citizen of the world, whose eminence in science and 
scholarship ranks him, with Archimedes and Sir Isaac Newton. 


Leibnitz was born at 
Leipzig, the son of a 
professor who died 
when the boy was only 
six. So early did the 
love of learning take 
root in his mind that 
the lad taught himself 
Latin and read Livy at 
eight. Entering Leipzig 
University at 15, he out¬ 
stripped his masters in 
the breadth and depth of his 
studies, so when, before the age 
of 20, he was qualified for the 
degree of doctor of laws, they re¬ 
fused to award it, lest his honour, 
so early gained, should affront 
older students. Off he went, 
therefore, to Nuremberg, there 
to graduate and to become the 
friend of the Elector of Mainz. 

Then, invited by Louis XIV, 
Leibnitz stayed four years in 
Paris, after which he made the 
first of two visits to London, 
.where, gaining the friendship of 
Newton, Locke, and other lead¬ 
ing men, he was made a member 
of, our Royal Society. 

The visit stimulated Leibnitz 
to renewed mathematical re¬ 
search, and, having invented a 
calculating machine, in 1676 he 
announced his discovery of the 
differential calculus, a method of 
calculation also reached, on 
different line.s, by Newton. But 
the method of Leibnitz was the 
more fruitful of results. 

Leibnitz also worked out a 
theory of a universe fundament- 
'ally composed of atoms. He 
imagined all matter as charged 


with latent energy, 
likening it to a bent 
bow, wiiich asserts its 
poy/er as soon as ex¬ 
ternal obstacles are 
withdrawn. We have 
.seen, to our. dismay, 
that atomic energy can 
be released, though in a 
manner unimaginable 
to him. But he may be 
said to have been the 
philosopher of the atom, as he 
was the philo.sopher of optimism, 
holding that .this world was: the 
best of all po.ssible worlds. 

A marvellous series of labours 
now engaged Leibnitz, mainly at 
Hanover, where the last 40 years 
of his life were passed; librarian- 
ship, the draining of mines, im¬ 
proved coinage, the creation of 
scientific institutes in St Peters¬ 
burg, Vienna, and Berlin: the 
writing of the first reaily scienti¬ 
fic history; the study of language, 
in which ambassadors and mis¬ 
sionaries all over the world were 
his helpers; an attempt to unite 
all the churches of Christendom: 
and a thousand other things. 

He worked almost day and 
night,, quite alone for days to¬ 
gether, yet, when roused to con¬ 
versation, a companion beloved 
for his kindness, his vast knowr 
ledge, and even for the playful 
sallies in which he delighted. 

“Let me alone,” he murmured 
as he lay dying* “I have done ill 
to none; all mu.st die.” 

The modern world, recalling 
him on his 300th anniversary, 
will endorse his claim. 
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jacko’s Retreat 
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O N their seaside holiday Jacko and Chimp thought it would be fun to 
sleep in a cave. Biit early next morning a tribe of large crabs, returning 
home for a snooze after their night's hunting, were angry at finding strangers 
in their house. With a pinch here and there they soon woke up the 
visitors, who let out yells of fright and dashed from the cave. . 


DIPLOMACY 

" JpLEASE, Mummy, give me three¬ 
pence for a man who is 
crying in the street,” said little 
•Pat urgently. 

“ It is very thoughtful of you to 
want to help the poor man, dear. 
What is the matter with him? ” 
“Oh, nothing much—he is just 
crying Ice wafers — threepence 
each.” 

Tongue Twister 

poLLY PippLE popped a pebble in 
poor Peter Popple’s pie. 


Simple Recipe 
forSummer Colds 

Summer Colds are h^rd to shift once 
they get a hold. Here’s a recipe which 
lias’ grown so popular that practically 
every chemist keeps it made up and 
ready for use. A dose or two at the 
beginning will nip a cold in the bud 
liet'ore it has a chance to develop. 

It’s the “ Parmint ” recipe, consist¬ 
ing of 12 different healing,. soothing 
medicaments, and it’s really marvellous 
■ how quickly it ends that worrying 
cough which is the first sign of trouble. 
Even if the cold or cough has got quite a 
hold, a few doses of Parmint Syrup will 
soon put things right. Parmint Syrup 
has one great, advantage. Children take 
it readily. They like its taste. 

Bewise. Get a bottle of Parmint Syrup 
from your chemist to-day and keep it 
handy. 1/5 the bottle, Family Size 2/10, 
including tax. 

NOTE.—If through shortage of bottles 
your chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, 
get a 3/l|- bottle of Parmint Concen¬ 
trated Essences and make up a big 
supply yourself. 


EX-ARMY BELL TENTS £815s. 

Complete for use. Sectiolial centre pole and 
all accessories. Eeconditioned. Thoroughly 
waterproof. Sleeps 8. Dimensions 9ft. 6ins. 
Circumference 44ft. 

Also RTDGE TENTS, 14ft.. X 14ft. 
Height 7fc.. Walls 2lt. 6ins.. flS 15s. 

’EX-RAILWAY TARPAULINS. 

280 sq. ft. £4, 140 sq, ft. £ 2 . Sm.aller sizes. 

-MARQUEES—EAQUiniES INVITED. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES Ltd., Dept. CHI/B/2, Excel 
House. Whitcomb St., London, W.C.2. 



The GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest in the world . . . 
uneqiuaTlcd for variety 
. . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
supplies may belimited. 
but the GILLOTT 
tradition of excellence 
persists. 


By appointment. 
Pen- Makers to 
the late King 
George V 


JOSEPH C I LLO.TT I SONS IT D. 
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^TViCTORIA WORKS 


BJRMINCHAK 


Sew Easy 

^LWAYs thread your needle with 
the end cut from the reel of 
cotton or silk, and then there 
will be no troublesome knots as 
you work.- , 

A FAIRY TALE 

O'-; 



“ Once upon a time there were 
' Three Human Beings——” 

Maxim to Memorise 

'yauTH and roses have thorns 
about them. 

HIDDEN RAINBOW 

In the jallowing verse . the 
names of the seven colours which 
make up a rainboiu are con¬ 
cealed, although not in their 
correct order. 

][JpoN her- viol Ethel played. 
Behind I got, and gazed. 
For she 

Was famous for angelic smiles. 

I wondered what result I'd see. 
With meagre envy I looked on; 
And then my heart. v/ith pity 
froze. 

She gave a yell, owned she was 
whacked. 

A big bluebottle had banged her 

nose I Answer next neck 



The Business Instinct 

" ^HAT Is much too gaudy—it is 
enough to frighten any¬ 
one away,” said the bride who 
was getting her priority docket 
furnishings. 

“Just right for your spare room 
then, madam,” replied the enter¬ 
prising salesman quickly. 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Sweet-Smelling AVild Roses. 
Tile hedgerows were festooned 
with wild roses; the air was filled 
with their sweet scent. 

“How lovely they are!” ex¬ 
claimed Don to Parmer Gray. “I 
think Dog-roses are my favourite 
wild flower.” 

“Yes, they are beautiful,” 
agreed the farmer, “but not all 
Wild Roses are Dog-roses; tliere 
are several varieties. The Dog- 
rose is the largest of them. It is 
odd that, despite their fragrance, 
they possess no nectar. The bees 
do carry off some of the roses’ 
pollen with which they make bee- 
bread, but for honey-making 
purposes they must visit other 
flowers than the Wild Rose.” 

In a Hurry 

■^HY did the Scarlet Runner 
run? 

Tis very serious, not fun, 

So do not treat it as a joke— 
Because it saw .the artichoke I 

PERPETUAL MOTION 

" rsCALATORS,” said Gus in a 
^ dither. 

Travelling down the up track 
icitll a slither, 

" Put years on vie so. 

For tohen thither I’d go. 

All they do is just send me back 
hither." 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars, Venus, 
and Mercmy are in the west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
west. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at half- 
past eight, 

B S T, on Sun- __ 

day evening, July 7. 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes fromWednesday, 
July 3, to Tuesday, July 9, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Visit From a 
Stranger; Vice-versa—a game 
played on Gramophone records; 
Competition. Midland, 5.0 The 
Gardener’s Tale; Just Thinking—a 
conversation with songs; The 
Horse Show. Forth, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-song; Spelling Match; Com¬ 
petition. ■ Scottish, 5.0 Prunella 
the Pantomime Horse (Part 2). 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Cue For 
Treason—Part 1 of a new serial 
play. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Stranger and 
Foxy—another story about Holla- 
bolla. 5.15 The Traveller’s Wooing 
—an operetta. 5.40 Window-box 
Gardening. Northern Ireland, 5.0 
The Gentle Mountain—Part 1 of a 
new serial story; The Last Strong¬ 


hold (Part 2); Anne and June 
Paisley (songs). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Brydons at 
the Circus. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Hillside Convent 
College Choir; Two stories—^The 
Kind Scarecrow, and The 
Chronicles of Henry. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Another story 
from Uncle Remus, followed hy 
plantation songs. 5.25 Pipes and 
Recorders. 5.40 Film talk by Eric 
Glllett. Scottish, 5.0 Amy Fryer 
(songs); Highland Diary. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Little Red Riding 
Hood. 5.40 Camping Adventures 
in New Guinea. Northern Ireland, 
5.0 The Gentle Mountain (Part 2); 
May Turtle (piano); Peter Comes 
In From the Farm. Scottish, 5.0 
Time Goes By. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A honey-maker. 
4 The crook of the arm. 8 The black¬ 
smith's “bench.” 10 To rest in a 
recumbent ' position. H Stops. 
12 Ancient. 13 That is*. 14 Pertaining 
to flying. 16 A steep, rugged rock. 

18 A notion. 21 Wanting the sense of 
hearing. 23 Exist. 24 A hint on which 
to att. 28 Holds a meal. 28 A deadly 
viper. 29 This is a “ matador.^’ 
30 To swim. 31 Appropriately de¬ 
scribes its position. 

Reading Down. 1 The normal 
petrol allowance. 2 To go in. 3 The 
lirst mother. 4 Besides. 5 A fluid essen¬ 
tia! to life, 6 Fluid of both animal and 
vegetable origin. 7 Married. 9 A 
statue. 15 A gun. 17 One fully skilled. 

19 Devoured. 20 To correct. 22 Often 
found at the east end of a church. 
24 A public conveyance. 25 Great 
Western Republic.* 27 Hail I 


30 


3\ 


Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next -week 


ABC 

Jf you will place the letter C 
On letters B and A, 

You’ll find a splendid breakfast 
dish 

Awaits you, right- away. 

Answer next week 


Out For Adventure 

“ (JoME, come, hard work never 
killed anyone,” said the 
manager at the prospective office 
boy’s' murmured protest, 
“Quite,” replied the bright 
youth, “ but I want something 
with danger in it. ” 


The Three Mustardeers, helped by The Stone of Kassim 

UNMASK SPIBS! 



T he three mustardeers were 
careful not^ to lose the stone 
set in quaintly carved metal 
which Mary's Uncle had brought 
back from the East. One day Roger 
took the Stone of Kassim out of his 
pocket and held it in his hand. “ It’s 
all right if 1 don’t wish,” he said to 
Jim and Mary, ” we won’t be taken 
anywhere, then.” . Jim looked excited. 
” I’m not going to hvjA anything,” he 
said slowly, ” — but wouldn’t it be 
thrilling to sec some real live spies 
at work ! ” ” Oh, 1 wish we could ! ” 
cried Roger. 

Suddenly there was a roar like a 
mighty, wind—and, to their astonish¬ 
ment they found themselves in a 
beautifally furnished- room. There 
was a tire burning brightly in the 
grate, a desk with a telephone, and a 
safe in one. corner. The curtains 
were drawn and a lamp glowed from 
the ceiling. ” Now you’ve done it! ” 
said Jim. Just then they heard foot¬ 
steps outside the door. “ Quick,” 
whispered Roger, ” — gel behind the 
curtains ! ” Scarcely daring to 
breathe, they wailed for the door to 
open. Mary, looking through a chink 
in the curtain, saw an old, old man 
come in. He went straight to the 
telephone. ” I’ve got them ! ” he 
growled, to the voice at the other end. 
” A tiny film—with all the plans our 
Country requires. Come straight here, 
disguised as we arranged. And make 
. . . no . . . mistake. ! ”, He spoke 
this last sentence in such a horrible 
way'- that the blood of the Three 
Mustardeers went oold. *\Whal— 
what—shall we do?” whispered Mary.- 
“This!” said Jim, tearing off his 
shoe and hurling it at the lamp in the 
ceiling. JWith a loud ” plop,” the 
lamp broke, leaving the room in 


darkness, except for the glow of the 
fire. The three of them rushed at the 
old man who was thoroughly taken 
off his guard, and a fierce fight went 
on as they tried to get the little roll 
of film. ” iVe got it ! ” yelled Roger. 
Quick as a flash' Jim rushed to the 
’phone to gel the police. They were 
just going to run out of the door, when 
it opened and a policeman came in. 
Mary thought quickly. It was much 
too soon for the police to come as a 
result of Jim phoning. This must be 
the other spy —in disguise ! “-Look 
out!” she shrieked, ” It’s a spy ! ” 
then everything seemed to happen at 
once. The spy' produced a revolver 
. . . with a quick movement Roger 
threw the film into the fire . . . Jim 
slung a chair at the spy catching him 
a glancing blow on the head . . . 
loud knocks on the door proclaimed 
the arrival of the real police. The 
spy recovered himself and pointed the 
revolver at Jim. He looked murderous. 

” I’ll get you—if it's the last thing I 
do 1” he snapped. “Quick,” screamed 
Jim, ” the stone ! ” "I wish we were 
back again, 1 wish—” yelled Roger. 
But already they were home again. 

“ The police will catch the spies,” 
gasped Mary, still breathless with 
excitement. 

Said Jim : “ They won't catch me-^ ■ 
having roast beef without mustard." 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS 
OATH 
We will have Mustard'when¬ 
ever we can get it. . Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
VVe will have Mustard— 


Colinan’s Mustard 
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